the Gay Pay Oo (Russian Secret Police) hangs over them
even after they have been captured; and they are terrified
that reprisals will be taken against their families if it
becomes known that they have talked indiscreetly. But
when Denny had assured them repeatedly that neither their
names nor home towns nor, in fact, anything which could
possibly implicate them would be mentioned, they agreed
to talk.

Denny has been New York Times correspondent in
Moscow for a number of years, so he knows Russia and the
Russians pretty well. He said that the captain gave him
the impression of being an honest man. He was a member
of the Communist party and his conversation, as is often
the case with such Russians, was a curious blend of
realistic, unpalatable fact and familiar parrot-like phrases
from party propaganda. So at one minute he was saying
that the Soviet people lived in a straight-jacket and that
their bodies and minds were enslaved, and the next that
Russia was a democracy and the people could elect their
own leaders. He said there was no real dissatisfaction in
the air-force, but he didn't know anything about the army.
Both the captain and the machine-gunner came from an
aerodrome behind the eastern frontier and had not been
engaged in bombing towns in southern Finland.

Their objectives, the captain said, were ordinarily military
objectives, such as roads, bridges, railway stations and so
on in the evacuated towns in the war zone along the
eastern front. But about a week ago, he added, he was
ordered to bomb a certain town outside the war zone. He
criticised the order to his commanding officer, complaining
that it would mean bombing civilians; the result was that
his plane was taken away from him and he was kept on the
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